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HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


We lately, for the first time, became acquainted 
with several of these establishments, and were 
amazed at their generally large dimensions, Pos- 
sessing the character of private hotels or boarding- 
houses, their arrangements reminded us of some 
of the huge continental or American hotels—that, 
for example, at Saratoga. Hydropathic Establish- 
ments of this kind are among the remarkable 
novelties of the age. From small beginnings, they 
have increased in number and size, and are now 
on quite a comprehensive scale. As all, as far as 
we have heard, are flourishing, they must evidently 
meet some popular want; and what is it? Strictly 
speaking, they are health resorts. Situated in a 
pleasant rural locality, where the air is salubrious, 
and there happens to be abundance of pure water, 
they offer to the jaded health-seeker an agreeable 
means of restoration. They are, in fact, ‘ Maisons 
de Santé’ of a superior description, 

By the term Hydropathy is meant the cure of 
illness or disease through the agency of water 
instead of drugs, the possibility of such a cure 
having been introduced from Germany about 
forty years ago. Wonderful cures are reported by 
means of water, but we put but a limited faith in 
them. The value of pure water, as regards drink- 
ing and matters of personal cleanliness, is, of 
course, undeniable ; and we all know what are 
the remarkable effects of certain mineral waters in 
theumatism and various other ailments. Chaly- 
beate and Sulphurous springs are acknowledged to 
be among the beneficent gifts of Providence. Two 
works have come under our notice eulogising 
hydropathy as superior in nearly all respects to 
ordinary medical practice. This is going too far, 
and as a doctrine will not receive general accept- 
ance. Dogmatising on a subject involving so many 
delicate considerations, is, we think, very much 
to be regretted. Hydropathic Establishments 
should not rely for their success on an antagonism 
to the Pharmacopoeia ; and neither, in our opinion, 
do they. On water alone, applied externally or 
internally, does not rest the main attraction of 


these institutions, Whatever they may have been 
at the outset, they are now simply resorts for a 
pleasant and healthful means of recreation, along 
with simplicity of diet, and the beneficial effects 
of pure air and unimpeded sunshine. 

A person who feels himself injured by over- 
tasking mental occupation, and who is sleepless 
from impaired digestion and a polluted city 
atmosphere, seeks to restore the tone of body and 
mind by a summer excursion, by recreation at the 
‘sea-side,’ or otherwise as suits his fancy. Now 
comes in the special advantage of a ‘ Hydropathic,’ 
Without the trouble of searching for lodgings in 
a strange place, or being obliged to undergo the 
cost of a hotel, a home is readily offered, at which 
you can stay a day or two, or a week or months 
at pleasure. You are insured regular and excel- 
lent meals, quietude, and unbroken night repose. 
Instead of being expected, as at a hotel, to pay for 
liquors you perhaps do not want, stimulants are 
forbidden, Hot, cold, Turkish, and shower baths 
are at command, and included in the general 
charge. Gratuities to servants are neither ex- 
pected nor allowed. There are indoor and out- 
door amusements. Above all, you know to a 
penny what will be the daily or weekly bill. 
These are recommendations which may not suit 
everybody, but they suit a great many. 

It has latterly been discovered, as a somewhat 
curious fact, that nowhere is there such good health 
as in some of the convict prisons—that at Perth 
notably so, as we have been assured by a distin- 
guished medical visitor. Undoubtedly, the reasons 
for this phenomenon are the regularity of diet, the 
good discipline, the early hours, and the undis- 
turbed quietude at night. In ordinary life, the 
system of dining late and lying down to rest with 
the stomach overloaded, by which there can be 
no refreshing sleep, accounts for much bad health, 
to say nothing of the profuse mixtures and stimu- 
lants indulged in. Convicts, who are forced to 
live by rule, and eat dinner about mid-day—the 
old Elizabethan practice—escape the mischiefs of 
over-feeding and drinking at late hours. They are 
lucky in being compelled to be healthy whether 
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they will or not. But this good luck, as it appears, 
can now be secured without losing character and 
unpleasantly figuring at any of the higher courts 
of justice, All that any candidate for good 
health has to do, is to board himself for a short 
time in a Hydropathic Establishment. There, in 
a very delightful sort of way, and if he pleases 
under medical guidance, he is set to rights ; his 
dyspepsia and sleeplessness disappear, he revels 
in healthful exercise and amusements, his brain 
recovers its tone, and very much to his surprise 
and satisfaction, he goes home a new man. 

Ben-Rhydding, a Hydropathic Establishment, 
situated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
right bank of the river Wharf, sixteen miles north- 
west of Leeds, is one of the oldest institutions of 
this kind in England, and is celebrated for its 
bracing air and sumptuous internal arrangements. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance who had been 
an inmate, speaks of it in a style of grateful 
admiration. He had gone to it in a broken-down 
condition from anxious professional duties, and 
after a residence of a few weeks came away a 
much altered man, lively and able to endure 
bodily fatigue. We are informed that this large 
establishment has been so successful financially, 
that the late proprietor realised by it a fortune of 
about one hundred thousand pounds. At Ilkley, 
in the neighbourhood of Ben-Rhydding, and at 
Matlock Bank, Derbyshire, there are large and 
successful establishments. Others in different parts 
of England are well spoken of. 

The Scotch, who are pretty cautious in their 
undertakings, have plunged in a surprising 
manner into enterprises connected with Hydro- 
pathic Establishments. Within a very few years, 
above a dozen of these health resorts have 
sprung up in various parts of Scotland, north and 
south, We cannot describe them methodically. 
They are all much alike as concerns management, 
but differ in size. The present tendency is to 
organise them by joint-stock companies on a large 
and costly scale, as if that was discovered to be 
the more likely means of success, «A few of them 
may be noticed at random. 

The Waverley Hydropathic Establishment, now 
seven years old, and set on foot by a company 
with a capital of twenty-four thousand pounds, is 
situated on a mount known as Skirmish Hill, at 
the distance of about a mile west from Melrose, 
and a mile and a half east from Abbotsford. All 
around is essentially the country of Walter Scott 
and scenes which he has commemorated. Near at 
hand on the north is the Tweed, and on the south 
the Eildon Hills, with their three towering sum- 
mits—the Trimontium of the Romans, Easy 
access is obtained by the railway known as the 
Waverley route to and from the south. Skirmish 
Hill is so named from having been the scene of a 
battle between the Earl of Angus and Walter 
Scott of Buccleuch, 1526 ; the subject of the strife 
being who should have possession of the youthful 
James V. Placed on this mount of historical 


interest, and environed by pleasure-grounds, the 
establishment possesses a good look-out all round, 
with that amount of privacy which is indispens- 
able, The structure is four stories in height, 
with accommodation for a hundred and fifty resj. 
dents. A supplemental establishment, St Helens, 
close at hand, can accommodate sixty inmates, 
The Waverley establishment professes to have 
special reference to the requirements of ‘ Delicate 
Patients’ in winter, supplying them as far as 
may be with a substitute for a continental resi- 
dence. A summer temperature is maintained in 
all parts of the premises by means of a heatin 
apparatus. Extensive provision has been made 
for indoor exercise and amusement in a large hall, 
billiard-room, spacious dining and drawing rooms, 
and long corridors well lighted and warmed. 

A few items from the terms and arrangements 
will convey a better idea of an institution of 
this kind than any elaborate description. Board, 
lodgings, medical advice if required, and baths, 
L.2, 93. for each person per week. A private 
parlour according to agreement, from L.1, 4s. 6d, 
Parties staying less than a week, at the rate of 
7s. 6d. each per day. Breakfast is served at half- 
past Eight. Dinner at half-past One. Tea at Six. 
Supper at a quarter to Ten. Prayers morning and 
evening; but attendance is optional. Gas turned 
off from public rooms at half-past Ten, and at the 
meter at Eleven. It is indispensable that quiet be 
maintained during the night in all parts of the 
house. Excursions and picnic parties to places of 
interest in the neighbourhood. But it is expected 
that on all such occasious strict economy will be 
observed. No spirituous liquors are to be used at 
picnics, nor introduced without an order from 
the resident Doctor. No Smoking allowed in any 
part of the Establishment or grounds, except in 
the Smoking-room. No dogs allowed in the 
Establishment. Ommibuses for the Establishment 
await the arrival at Melrose of all the trains, 
Despatch and receipt of post-letters three times a 
day. So successful has been this Establishment, 
that the company to which it belongs pays, as we 
have heard, a dividend of ten per cent. per 
annum, 

The Hydropathic Establishment at Moffat, Dum- 
friesshire, situated by train an hour from Carlisle, 
is on a large scale. Besides Billiard and Recrea- 
tion rooms, it has accommodation for three hundred 
visitors, The pleasure-grounds extend to twenty- 
five acres. The bath arrangements are most com- 
plete, comprising Turkish, swimming, and every 
other description. Moffat Well, a popular spa, is 
in the vicinity. In this gigantic concern, the 
charge for board, lodgings, ‘baths, &c. is from 
L.2, 12s. 6d. to three guineas each person per 
week. The Establishment was opened only a few 
months ago; and the average attendance of visitors, 
as we understand, has been two hundred persons 
daily. The outlay on the undertaking has been 
so far on a munificent scale, amounting to fifty- 
five thousand pounds. The entire cost will prob- 
ably be seventy thousand pounds, 

The Athole Hydropathic Establishment, opened 
only a short time since, is on a scale as large as 
that at Moffat, and it is understood to have 
cost seventy thousand pounds. It stands on an 
elevated plateau on the sunny side of the river 
Tummel, and commands an extensive view of 
some of the most exquisitely diversified and bril- 
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liant scenery in this country, The building 
accommodates about two hundred visitors; its 
ublic rooms are large, and richly and elegantly 
urnished ; while its bedrooms are fitted up in 
the most approved scientific principles, There 
are suites of private apartments for ladies and 
families, together with billiard, reading, and smok- 
ing rooms. The baths are very spacious, and 
of the most complete and improved kind. The 
grounds, extending to thirty-five acres, present 
magnificent glen and burn scenery, and contain 
bowling, croquet, and lawn-tennis greens, curling- 

nds, &c. The walks and drives in the neigh- 
Gashoad are numerous, and present great facilities 
for access to heathery hills and bracing mountain 
air, Omnibuses are run in connection with the 
railway station at Pitlochry, which is distant 
about three-quarters of a mile. The charges vary 
from three to four guineas per week, according to 
accommodation required. 

Wemyss Bay Hydropathic Establishment, Ayr- 
shire, possesses the peculiarity of being situated 
at the sea-side, with appliances for sea-water baths. 
The charge for board, aetien, medical attendance, 
and baths, is three guineas for each person per 
week, For those who wish to indulge in sea-air, 
we know nothing better; though the Hydropathic 
Establishment, Rothesay, in the island of Bute, 
may be — eligible, and where the terms 
are 8s, 6d. a day. The Bridge of Allan Estab- 
lishment, in Stirlingshire, has been a number of 
years in good repute. It has been eminently 
successful; and so has the Strathearn House, 
Crieff. There are several others, but we can 
hardly particularise them; for new ones are 
continually springing up. The latest projected is 
one at Peebles, in a beautiful situation, at the 
opening of the vale of Soonhope, with a southern 
exposure, overlooking the vale of Tweed, and 
within little more than an hour’s run by railway 
from Edinburgh. It is to be on a medium scale, but 
very complete in its internal arrangements, and 
its pleasure-grounds. The cost is to be from thirty 
to forty thousand pounds. Whether already in 
operation or about to be set on foot, we reckon 
sixteen hydropathic establishments in Scotland, 
involving an aggregate outlay of five hundred and 
thirty-five thousand pounds, an enormous sum to 
be expended on this class of undertakings, It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that but for the facilities 
of transit presented by railways all over. the 
country, few or none of these Hydropathic estab- 
lishments could have come into existence. 

In all the Scotch establishments, as far as 
we can learn, the principle of abstinence from 
alcoholic liquors is enforced as a general rule, 
It does not, however, appear that this privation 
has a marked effect in lessening the number of 
“visitors, which is not a little surprising when we 
bear in: mind the ordinary habits of the people. 
The truth seems to be that these establishments 
are resorted to by a respectable middle class, who 
are indifferent to indulgence in wine or spirits, 
and are perhaps glad to be free from the ordinary 
drinking usages in hotels. One thing is very 
certain. By the enforced temperance, there is 
not only an exemption from vulgar revelries, but 
from companionship with persons whose language 
and manners might be disagreeable. That smoking, 
which is a species of intoxication, should be tole- 
tated in rooms set apart for the purpose, seems 


a little inconsistent. Further than this it would 
be useless to debate the point. . The establishments 
we speak of are a remarkable outcome of modern 
tastes and necessities, facilitated, as is observed, 
» a railway system. They have almost un- 
observedly risen to notoriety. They supply a want 
in our growing community, and their influence 
is undoubtedly for good. w. C. 


THE HAMILTONS 
A STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE, 
BY HARRIET M. DAVIDSON. 
CHAPTER I—A WELCOME TO THE ANTIPODES, 


Ir was intensely lonely. Four hours had 

since Jack Hamilton had left behind him the 
dreary little township of Winewa, which in those- 
days consisted of about half-a-dozen houses, and 
has not materially increased since; and during 
those hours he had walked with his long steady 
stride along the dray-track, which was all the road 
there was to guide him, He had looked in vain 
for any sign of human habitation. Not a shep- 
herd’s hut had broken the solitude, not even a 
sheep had cheered his sight ; and the silence would 
have become oppressive, save for the occasional 
clattering of wild-duck or teal, which disported 
themselves on the shores of the great inland 
sea now known as Lake Alexandrina. To his 
right hand, as he marched steadily on, stretched 
a wide expanse of grass-land, which undulated into 
low swelling hills, with here and there a gum- 
tree or a she-oak breaking their monotony. On his 
left were the waveless tideless waters of the lake, 
of a curious pale-brown colour, though the sky 
above was one arch of cloudless blue. Before him 
lay the track—two deep black ruts cut in the soil 
by bullock-drays—which to his somewhat weary 
eyes seemed to stretch out to infinity. 

‘I wonder if it really leads to anywhere ?’ he said 
to himself as he trudged along ; ‘or if its loneli- 
ness and silence are the spell of enchantment, 
and I am predestined to walk on to all eternity? 
What a horrible idea!’ And laughing aloud, he 
began singing the verses of Montrose’s charming 
love-song in a strong full voice, which echoed 
strangely across those lonely hills and over the. 
waters of the lake. 


‘Ill make thee famous by my pen, 
And glorious by my sword,’ 


rolled out the rich voice; and then he stopped 
singing, and a curious smile passed over the hand- 
some brown face and lingered in the bright black 
eyes, ‘Come, he said to himself again ; ‘suppose 
this weary traveller rests for a little under one 
of those unnatural-looking trees, and refreshes his 
body with a sandwich and his mind by another 
reading of Bob's letter.’ 

It was a goodly length of limb which he stretched 
on the grass beneath the she-oak, that strange leaf- 
less tree; a handsome head of dark curls which 
he unbared when he tossed his. wide-awake aside. 
His face was browned by the long sea-voyage ; and 
the eighty miles he had walked since he landed, 
with only an occasional lift in the bullock-dray, 
had proved somewhat fagging work. His features 
were well marked and manly, if not regularly 
handsome ; his large black eyes were full of fire 
and good-humour; and when he smiled, which 
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he did very often, he displayed a set of strong 
white even teeth. As for his dress, it was very 
fine for Australia and very ordinary for England, 
being a suit of rough gray tweed, the perfect fit 
of which told of Bond Street. His linen too 
was scrupulously fine, and fastened at the wrists 
by gold links. He was too new to the ways of 
the country to guess how plainly those dainty 
details spoke the ‘new chum.” He unfastened 
the small knapsack which was all the ‘swag’ 
he carried, having left his heavier luggage to 
follow him in the bullock-dray, and from out 
of its recesses he disinterred a tin of sandwiches 
and a small flask, and proceeded to make a very 
moderate luncheon; and while thus pleasantly 
occupied, he took from an inner pocket a letter, 
whose worn folds shewed how often it had been read. 
He turned to one particular page of it, and again 
the curious smile passed over his face as he read. 
‘And so, my dear Jack, you are weary of the 
over-civilisation of English life, weary of the 
society which has dukes at one end and paupers 
at the other. You find too, you say, that having 
finished your university career with a moderate 
share of honour, every pay that might lead 
to independence is filled to overflowing, and that 
a man with only average ability and small capital 
has a long and uphill struggle before him. Why 
not do then, my dear younger brother, what I did 
years ago, when you were but an undeveloped 
school-boy—leave the worn-out old world behind 
you, and seek a new world, where fortune waits 
for every man who has a brain to think and strong 
arms to work? You say you are six feet high, as 
strong as a horse, and have never had a day’s ill- 
ness in your life. It is such men we want out 
here ; men who are not afraid of hardship, of rough 
fare, and the sky for a roof; above all, who are 
willing to work, No idle bones will do here ; no 
sitting with your hands in your pockets while 
others work for you. It is every one for himself ; 
and the servant of to-day will be master to-morrow 
unless the master can prove he is the better man, 
by doing the better day’s work. Suppose you 
come and try it for a year or two; and if you do 
not like it, why, you can go back again to the 
old country, none the worse for having had some 
experience of anew one, I have a fine farm, all 
“4 A own, and won by honest work every acre of it. 
I have a house which is considered splendid in this 
country, and there is a room in it which already 
goes by the name of “Jack’s Room.” I have a 
sweet wife, and a pretty boy who is the delight 
of our hearts. Need I say to you, my only brother, 
almost my only kin, that half of all I have is 
yours, always saving and excepting the wife and 
the boy! And as for that—are there any bright 
eyes that have won your heart at home yet? If 
not, I have a splendid wife waiting for you, Jack ; 
but you must make haste if you want to win her, 
Girls are scarce hereabouts, and she has refused 
half the men in this part of the country already ; 
and the other half we must contrive to keep at 
bay till you come. Shall I describe her to you? 
No; you must paint her for yourself; but I think 
you have only to see Phyllis Yester, my wife’s 


sister, to love her.’ 

What a lovely dream, woven of mists and moon- | 
beams, had been created by the young man’s fancy | 
out of those brief sentences ! — the syren had | 
lingered by him, the charming ethereal Sane, on | 


many a night in the tropics, when the stars shone 
in the deep sky, and the sea was hushed about 
the becalmed vessel! How she had beguiled the 
tedium of the long voyage with her winning ways, 
all conjured up out of a free heart and a vivid 
imagination ; sitting by his side in the cabin, 
when waves were high and winds loud ; pacing 
the slippery deck, supported by his strong arm; 
shatters beneath his warm plaid, pressed close to 
his heart! Oh, very lovely, very unreal, was the 
ideal the young man had made for himself of the 
wife his brother was trying to keep for him— 
Phyllis Yester. And yet now that knew, in 
spite of the apparent endlessness of the road, that 
he was within a few miles of his journey’s end, he 
began to falter when he thought that not his 
dream-maiden but a real flesh-and-blood woman 
was at the end of it. And yet he knew not what 
the real Phyllis was like. Was she dark or fair, 
tall or short? Was she—dreadful thought !— 
married to some of those audacious men who had 
the ridiculous impertinence to want her ? 

Those were the questions which floated dreamily 
through Jack Hamilton’s brain, as he lay with 
half-shut eyes under the oak tree, after his lunch 
of sherry and sandwiches was eaten, and his 
brother’s letter returned to his pocket. Presently 
he was roused by a curious sound, the like of 
which he had never heard before, and which made 
him raise himself from his comfortable couch of 
grass and his head from the knapsack which he 
had taken fora pillow. He rose to his feet, and 
looked all round at the wild expanse of grassy 
undulations and the mud-coloured lake; but 
all was solitary as it had been when he lay 
down, Again came the sound, but louder and 
stronger; and this time, being fully awake, he 
had no difficulty in discovering its origin. A 
slight wind had risen, and blowing through the 
long hollow reeds which are all that the she-oak 
can boast of for leaves, caused them to rub 
against one another, and produced a sound which, 
though he heard it often enough afterwards, Jack 
never ceased to regard as the most weird, lone- 
liness-suggesting rustle which it is possible to 
imagine. 

The incident, slight as it was, served to rouse 
him from the dreamy half-slumbrous condition 
into which he had fallen, and buckling on his 
knapsack, he once more set out on the seemingly 
interminable road. It turned off to the right, 
shortly after he had left his tree behind; and 
for a couple of miles the ground rose between 
him and the lake and shut out from him the 
sight of its waters. He did not dare to leave the 
track; for he had been warned by the bullock- 
driver, that if he did so, he would inevitably be 
lost; and he quite realised the hopelessness of 
wandering over those monotonous pathless undula- 
tions, which seemed so exactly like one another to 
his untrained eyes, Suddenly the track curved to 
the left again and ascended a very gentle slope, at 
the top of which Jack paused to look about him 
with more satisfaction at the prospect than he had 
felt since he left Winewa in the morning. Before 
him lay the expanse of water, no longer unbroken; 
for at least half-a-dozen low green islands were now 
in sight; some mere islets, only large enough to 
hold half-a-dozen trees; some from a mile to two 
miles in circumference; and the largest of all, 
which lay to his right as he stood facing the lake, 
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was, as far as he could judge, fully six or eight 
miles in length. Between the islands, looking 
down the vistas of water, he could see yet other 
islets, blue in the distance. The nearer ones were 
intensely green ; for it was early in September, 
and the was still fresh from the winter 
rains Their edges were fringed by tea-trees, 
t olive-green shrubs growing sometimes to a 
eight of fifteen or twenty feet, their branches 
hanging over into the lake. Bunches of tall reeds 
were dotted here and there in the shallower 
water, which was no longer mud-coloured, but 
flushed with a beautiful rosy light, the reflection 
of the reddening western sky. There was nothing 
d or striking about the scene, and yet it 
leased him better, Jack thought, than anything 
e had seen since he landed ; and his heart leaped 
with gladness when he saw, built on the largest 
island and not a hundred yards from the water, a 
long low cottage, with out-buildings standing back 
from it, which he knew, from the bullock-driver’s 
directions, to be his brother’s. 

‘I wonder how I am to get to it?’ he thought 
in perplexity. 

he water between was not more than a quarter 
of a mile across, and yet it formed a very effectual 
barrier to one who had no boat. Jack was seriously 
contemplating the idea of taking off his clothes, 
making them into a bundle which he could carry 
in his mouth, and swimming the distance, when 
he became aware that he was not alone in this 
seemingly solitary place. Just at the foot of the 
slope on which he stood, and hitherto unnoticed, 
was a rude jetty, constructed of rough unhewn 
timber, and only so far boarded over as to make 
it possible for men and cattle to get to the end 
of it, And at the end of it, fastened to one of 
the stakes by a carelessly twisted rope, there lay 
a rather flat-looking boat, brown from long ser- 
vice. In this boat was the stooping figure of a 
woman, whom our hero perceived, as he ran down 
the slope, to be baling out the boat with an old 
tin pail. Her back was towards him; and as he 
saw nothing but a shabby brown calico gown and 
an enormous sun-bonnet, the flap of which com- 
pletely covered her neck, he at once concluded, 
new as he was to colonial ways, that she was one 
¢ the female servants belonging to his brother’s 
farm, 

‘Hollo! my good woman,’ he shouted uncere- 
moniously as he stumbled along the rough flooring 
of the jetty. But as the figure raised itself 
from the stooping posture, and turned to con- 
front him just as he arrived at the end, he saw 
that he had made a mistake. His cap was off in 
an instant, 

‘I beg your pardon; I didn’t know,’ he stam- 
mered, as he caught sight of a blushing face 
and met a pair of grave dark-blue eyes fixed on 

im, 

‘Do you wish to cross the ferry?’ asked the girl 
quietly, 

When he heard the tones of her voice, he was 
= sure that she was a lady, though what a 
ady meant by wearing such a gown and bonnet, 


he could not conceive. ‘I do, very much,’ he 
answered ; ‘if that is Mr Hamilton’s house on 
the other side ?’ 

‘It is Mr Hamilton’s, said the girl. ‘Please 
get into the boat.—No!’ she said very decisively, 


a ome row. Sit down there and keep quite 
quiet. The boat leaks rather.’ 

Jack did as he was bid, and watched his com- 

anion anxiously as she uncoiled the rope with 
er capable sunburnt hands, pushed the boat 
from the jetty, shipped the oars, and with the 
utmost ease sent the clumsy boat at a good pace 
through the water. How strange it all was to 
him—the rosy water, the low green islands, the 
foreign-looking trees, above all this girl, who was 
so different from any of the girls he had left 
behind him. It was easy to see, as she bent to 
the oars, that her figure was handsome to an 
unusual degree. Tall, with lithe limbs, a supple 
waist, and the bust and neck of a young pers. <0 
She seemed not only strong, but accustomed 
to use her strength in all sorts of ways; her 
hands grasped the oars, which were no play- 
things, as if they knew the work and liked it; 
and the splendid figure bent to the work with a 
grace that betokened perfect ease. He only saw 
her face now and then, the huge sun-bonnet 
shaded it so completely; but the few glimpses 
he had managed to obtain of it assured him 
that the figure by no means outrivalled the 
features, It was very grave for the face of so 
young a girl, with something of the gravity of 
those grand Egyptian faces that look down on 
us from the carved stone of untold ages, Her 
forehead was low and broad; her eyes of the 
darkest shade of blue; her nose straight, with 
delicately cut nostrils ; her mouth perhaps rather 
large, but with well-moulded lips, which closed 
firmly on one another. The contour of the face 
was round rather than oval, and beneath it was a 
neck which carried the head nobly. 

‘Who can she be?’ thought Jack, as he took all 
this in silently. ‘Can this be—is it possible this 
can be—Phyllis?’ The idea was almost over- 
powering. Was this the tender dream-maiden, 
the clinging creature whom he was to protect, 
this strong grandly-made woman, who coolly put 
him in the stern of her boat, and told him to 
keep still, as if he had been a boy of six? 

His musings were, however, soon to be broken 
by the same quiet voice, ‘I suppose you are 
Jack?’ it said in a matter-of-fact tone. ‘They 
will be very glad you have come. We have 
been expecting you ever since the Australia 
arrived.’ 

‘And you are ??———__ He hesitated. 

‘I am Phyllis.’ She turned her face full on 
him, and the charming lips parted in a smile, 

‘She is awfully handsome,’ Jack thought. Then 
he heaved a sigh, and the dream-maiden vanished 
into thin air. 

Presently the boat rustled through the reeds 
which bordered the island, and he saw they were 
nearing a rough jetty like the one they had left 
on the other side. Then the fair rower unship 
her oars, and standing up in the boat, threw her 
rope round a stake, and jumped on shore before 
Jack had time to offer her his hand. Indeed 
the idea of such small civilities did not seem to 
occur to her, as she walked off with long swift 
steps, leaving her companion to follow up the 
grassy slope in front to the cottage. It was 
certainly not a very pretentious building, Jack 
thought then; though he soon learned to look 
upon it as a palace, when compared with some 
other dwellings. It was built in common 


fn as he jumped down and offered to take the oars; 
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Australian fashion, being four rooms wide and 
one room deep, so that the front of each room 
faced the lake, The apartment at each end pro- 
jected beyond the two centre ones, so that space 
was left between these two bits of projecting wall 
for a covered veranda, up the piltess of which 
vines were trained to climb. Of the two la 
rooms, one was the common sitting-room of the 
house where meals were served, and where every 
one sat when so inclined, The other large room 
was Mr and Mrs Hamilton’s bedroom; and the 
two smaller rooms in the centre were also bed- 
rooms, one being occupied by Phyllis, and the 
other reserved for Jack. Each room opened on to 
the veranda, which was the only passage of com- 
munication between them. In a cold climate, 
this would have been unbearable ; but Australian 
winters are seldom cold enough to make the 
arrangement an undesirable one, and in summer 
the veranda is as good as another room, and is 
a delicious lounging-place for all. 

With no show of ceremony Phyllis opened the 
door of the sitting-room and went straight up to 
a lady, who was half-sitting half-reclining on a 
sofa, with an opossum rug wrapped about her 
feet. ‘Bessie, Jack has come!’ she said; and 
with flushed cheeks and an exclamation of plea- 
sure, Bessie put out both her hands to welcome 
her new brother. Feeling drawn at the very 
first to a gentle fair face, a sweet mouth, and 
a pair of honest blue eyes, Jack stooped and 
kissed her. She was like Phyllis, but much 
smaller; her hands were white and delicate ; and 
she had by no means that look of strength which 
characterised the fair rower. 

‘ Where is Bob ?’ were his first words, as he still 
held her hands in his, 

‘He is busy somewhere about the farm,’ she 
. answered, ‘Robert is always busy, you know. 
He will be in soon now ; the darkness comes on 80 
quickly here after sunset. And oh, he will be so 
glad !—Here is little Bob,’ she went on smiling, 
‘commonly called Bertie, to distinguish him from 
Big Bob, his papa’ And drawing down the 
opossum rug, she proudly exhibited a beautiful 
boy of about two years old who lay asleep at her 
feet. Jack stooped and kissed the child fondly ; 
and his heart felt full at meeting with kinsfolk 
after his long journey across the great ocean. 

Drawing a chair beside Bessie’s sofa, he talked 
to her of his journey, of the beauty of the lake 
and the islands, and of his pleasure at being there 
at last. Her bright gentle questions and replies 
charmed him at once, for Jack Hamilton was one 
of those men who thoroughly appreciate domestic 
happiness, who are fond of and tender to all their 
female belongings, especially if those are of the 
delicate clinging kind. Thus he felt at home 
with his sister Bessie in half an hour; and when 
his little nephew woke up, he speedily enlisted 
the sympathies of the child by coaxing him to 
os on his knee and lisp out his pretty words to 

m. 

Then there was a step in the veranda, and a 
tall sunburnt bearded man came in, whom Jack 
knew must be his brother. He put little Bertie 
gently down from his knee, and went forward to 
meet him with both hands outstretched, The 
brothers had not met for years; yet there was 
wonderfully little demonstration of affection now 
between them ; only a firm grasp of the hands, a 


glad look in the faces, and a moisture in the 
eyes, mutual exclamations of ‘ Jack !’ ‘ Bob!’ and 
the meeting they had both longed for was accom- 
plished. 

‘You have made friends with my wife, I see, 
said Robert Hamilton cheerily, as he went forward 
to kiss her and the child. While doing s0, 
Jack looked eagerly at the brother from whom he 
had parted when he himself was a mere school- 
boy, and the remembrance of whom was dimmed 
by time. 

He saw a man nearly ten years older than him- 
self, and very much handsomer. Jack himself 
was a tall and well-made man; but he thought he 
had never seen before such wondrous symmetry 
and strength of limb, such depth of chest and 
breadth of shoulder, as was possessed by his 
brother Robert. Added to this, the Australian 
settler possessed a handsome face, and a beard 
which fell nearly to his waist. A pair of spark- 
ling eyes shone in an honest face. Indeed gentler 
eyes never gladdened a woman’s heart than those 
which were now resting on his wife’s.delicate face; 
and it needed but this to assure Jack that his 
lines had fallen in pleasant places, and that he 
had committed no imprudence in quitting Old 
England. 


FLOWERS. 


ResEarcu and intelligent thought have shewn us 
of late that’ every special colour, form, and char- 
acter of a plant or animal has a purpose, a reason 
for its existence, which can be discovered and 
explained ; and this reason is not the simple delec- 
tation and enjoyment of man, as the old lovers of 
nature were wont to aver. The love of colour is 
not confined to man in the scale of animal crea- 
tion. The bright tints of the summer flower 
attract the bee and the butterfly, just as the 
rich tints of the luscious autumn fruit tempt 
the bird and the mammal. The beautiful colours 
of the external world, whether they be seen in 
fruit, flowers, or the plumage of gaudy birds, the 
brilliant tints of the insect, or the bright cloth- 
ing of many animals, delight alike all sentient 
beings, and would seem to have had their common 
origin in the great principles of evolution and 
natural selection. They are amongst the many 
means taken by Nature to prevent the extinction 
of the race and secure its increase and perfec- 
tion. Dr J. E. Taylor, in his interesting work on 
Flowers, their Origin and Shapes, Perfumes and 
Colours (London, Hardwicke and Bogue), has 
shewn us the results of modern botanical research 
in this direction ; and in the chapters on the ‘Old 
and New Philosophy of Flowers,’ and the ‘ Rela- 
tions between Flowers and their Physical Sur- 
roundings’ the whole matter is discussed and 
agreeably and intelligently explained. 

We are led to trace the origin of flowers, and 
are taken back into remote geological periods, 
when vast forests of a flora unknown to present 
times covered the surface of our earth, In the 
great tropical swamps, the remains of whose 
vegetation now supply coal, there grew a thick 
herbage of ferns, mosses, and other green plants, 
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but probably not a single coloured flower. Green 
and green on every side! Had there been eyes 
to see it, the gaze would have rested on one 
unbroken field of verdure. No imsect’s hum 
disturbed the silence of these primeval forests; no 
bird’s song cheered their gloom. The wind passed 
over them and carried the delicate pollen dust, 
as it became perfected in the cells of the plant 
to the embryonic seed, which must be quickened 
into life by contact with the pollen, so that 
new vegetation might continually spring up and 
multiply. 

All the researches of naturalists in any field of 
inquiry result in the conviction that the one 
great object in all Nature’s plans, designs, and con- 
trivances is the continuance and perfection of the 
species, whether in plant or animal. It is for this 
that all the charm of a lovely flower exists; just 
as much as it.is the bright coat of the bird or 
mammal that gives the well-favoured owner of 
brilliant feathers, or soft and rich fur, a preference 
amongst its kind in the struggle for existence. 
The love of beauty and colour does not seem to 
be confined to man. The eye of the insect is so 
constructed as to receive the impression very 
perfectly ; and botanists are now convinced that 
the visits of insects to certain flowers are regu- 
lated in a great measure by their brilliancy. 

It has long been known that flowers were 
necessary to insects; but it is only within the 
last few years that it has been discovered that 
insects are quite as necessary to flowers. There 
are, however, but two or three tribes of insects 
whose visits are serviceable to flowers in the way 
of fertilisation. The Lepidoptera or butterfly 
tribe are specially so; and the moths flying by 
night and visiting such flowers as are only open 
at that time, are furnished with a trunk or pro- 
boscis which sucks up honey in its fluid state, and 
in seeking it, the insect becomes covered with 
pollen, which it transfers from flower to flower. 
In this way a single insect will fertilise many 
flowers. Besides being attracted by the colour of 
flowers, insects seem capable of appreciating taste 
and smell, just as the higher animals do. What 
flowers are to insects, fruits are to birds and 
mammals, Both are coloured, scented, and sweet; 
but they have acquired their various allurements 
for the attraction of widely different creatures, 

Dr Taylor explains to us in his book a new 
philosophy as applied to popular botany, and illus- 
trates to us the connection between insects and 
plants by such facts as that in the atmosphere 
of some of our large manufacturing towns, sur- 
charged as it is with chemical smoke and odours, 
insects are poisoned, and cannot live. Conse- 
quently, certain plants which were once included 
in the local flora, find it impossible to perpetuate 
themselves without the aid of their insect visitors, 
and so have disappeared from the districts where 
they formerly grew. With the disappearance of 
their natural fertilisers, the flowers themselves 


have disappeared. The adaptation of the shapes 


of certain flowers to receive their insect friends 
is very interesting and curious; and a change 
in the fauna or animal life of a country is sup- 
posed to affect the distribution of the flora very 
considerably. Certain tropical plants will gow 
well enough in other countries, and even bear 
with equanimity a great change of climate; but 
being dissevered from the insects and birds 
which are the natural agents in _ propagating the 
species, they do not produce seed, and leave no 
successors, The yucca, for instance, which has 
been introduced into this country and the United 
States, and grows and flowers abundantly, never 
produces fruit, because it is absolutely dependent 
on the presence of a little moth which cannot 
live in this country. Thus certain plants are as it 
were wedded to certain insects, and seeds cannot 
be produced unless both are indigenous to the 
district. 

Darwin has shewn that birds are active agents 
in the dissemination of aquatic plants by carry- 
ing their seeds attached to the feet or plumage. 
Some plants have seed or seed-vessels provided 
with hooks, so that they are torn off by passing 
animals, and are thus carried to great distances in 
their hair or fur. Mr Moseley, naturalist to the 
Challenger expedition, speaks of having seen hum- 
ming-birds, which to many large flowers take the 
place of insects, with the base of their beaks clogged 
with masses of yellow pollen. Tahiti and Juan 
Fernandez both have the same conditions of cli- 
mate and soil. In the former there is a remark- 
able absence of flowers, in the latter an abundance. 
This is accounted for by Mr Wallace by the general 
absence of both insects and flower-frequenting 
birds in Tahiti. Of the relations of insects to 
flowers we propose to treat shortly in another and 
special article, but the remarks already made on 
this interesting subject will serve to pave the way 
for the understanding of the topic, and in some 
degree we trust to excite an intelligent curiosity 
therein. 

All such investigations as those recorded by 
Dr Taylor enable us to guess how flowers came 
first to be developed, and favour the theory 
that they were gradually and naturally evolved 
or produced. Plants favoured with flowers having 
forms which were easily accessible to the visits 
of insects, or having the beginnings of colour 
which contrasted with the perpetual green of 
the earliest forms of vegetation, would be sure 
to attract such insects as then existed. In 
such plants—the ovules being placed in a sticky 
receptacle which would be sure to retain any 
pollen grains which might fall upon it—there 
would be ‘special advantages in the struggle for 
existence, which would enable them to live 
down their less fortunate neighbours, and become 
the ruling members of the vegetable kin 
dom, In proportion as the descendants of -eac 
favoured plant grew stronger and developed all 
their family peculiarities, so this charm of colour 
or scent would be enhanced and perpetuated ; 
and so the colours and various tints of the world’s 
flora may probably have originated. Nor is the 
attraction of insects to coloured and sweet-scented 
flowers the only side of the problem. Side by 
side with the development of colour in flowers 
must have grown the development of a colour- 
sense in insects. When once this power had begun 
to exist, the two must have continued to develop 
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side by side, Sir John Lubbock tells us that a bee 
habitually fed from a piece of paper of a particular 
colour would at once select that colour from a 
considerable number of others—shewing how the 
sense of colour can be cultivated even in an insect, 

A clever writer on this subject of colour-love 
in insects traces the bright colours of the insects 
themselves to the agency of flowers. He further 
says that as insects are perpetually seeking their 
food amidst bright blossoms, it follows that their 
eyes must have become specially sensitive to the 
attraction of brilliant colour or light. We get the 
extreme case of such attraction in the infatua- 
tion which draws the moth irresistibly to the 
burning candle. We get it too in the noc- 
turnal insects like the fire-flies which are fur- 
nished with lanterns to guide their mates to 
them. 

In the pleasant book of which we write, we are 
told that the life of every plant is associated with 
the two necessary functions of vegetation and 
reproduction. The former is that by means of 
which the plant lives and grows, the letter that by 
which it perpetuates its own kind. Of the latter 
function we have said a little, and shewn how 
dependent the plant is on the animal for its 
continuance and propagation. The organs by 
which a plant lives and grows are known popu- 
larly as its leaves and roots ; and it is an interest- 
ing study to trace the connection, first enunciated 
by Goethe, between the floral organs to true leaves, 
and the root to the stem; and indeed to observe 
the freaks and changes in the functions and posi- 
tions of the parts of plants and flowers which 
are constantly effected by cultivation or degene- 
ration. 

Our old ideas of botany have been so greatly 
revolutionised by the discoveries of modern ob- 
servers, that they begin to assume a more philo- 
sophic character than they possessed in our 
younger days. All that was then supposed to 
constitute a botanist was a correct knowledge of 
names and families of plants, and a general idea 
of their several virtues. There is now, how- 
ever, a degree of interest attached to the study 
of botany which it never had before, and there 
is already mapped out botanical and entomo- 
— work which will occupy years to come, and 
a field of investigation thrown open in which the 
humblest observer has a chance of adding new 
facts to the fund of human knowledge. The 
shapes of flowers and their special adaptation to 
the visits of certain insects, is a study in itself. 
Observe, for instance, the long tube of the honey- 
suckle, rich in nectar, —_ can only be reached 
by insects possessing e long mouth-organs 
my as the armas Pig The hentgunthie throws 
out its richest perfume in the evening, when the 
sphinx hawk-moth is flying; and its powerful 
scent, aided by the light yellow colour of the 
petals, never fails to attract these night-flying 
insects. Perhaps the most singular of these 
specialised flowers is the Madagascar orchid re- 
ferred to by Dr Darwin, which has a nectary 
nearly a foot in length. This t observer in- 
fe from the presence of such a great tubular 
store of sweets, that there would be found huge 
moths in M with sufficiently long pro- 
bosces to reach the end of this long tube. No 
moth in the world was known at that time to 
possess such a length of proboscis; but since 


then, Fritz Miiller has found a species in South 
Brazil whose proboscis is nearly twelve inches in 
length, and which therefore amply answers the 
purpose. 

e modifications of the parts of flowers so as 
to insure the conditions necessary for their con- 
tinuance and survival, form an interesting field 
of study for the young botanist who enters upon 
it in the light of the new philosophy. Every 
shape, size, tint, streak, colour, and odour has to 
be accounted for; and one is under no necessity 
to inflict pain in the prosecution of such researches, 
for these right denizens of the woods and fields 
seem ever tempting us to gather them. Fresh air, 
sunny skies, breezy heaths and moors, windy hill- 
sides or dark cool woods—such are the surround- 
ings of our objects of floral study. The curious 
insect traps, odd pollen brushes, and deceptive 
appearances of many a wayside plant, are deeply 
interesting subjects of investigation to all who 
would pane a charming study. 

Of the perfumes of flowers there is much to be 
said, but space is wanting. We do not need to 
be reminded of their deep-laid associations in our 
memories. Chemists can imitate many of the 
most subtle of our vegetable scents, yet no labora- 
tory is so perfect as that in which the sun’s rays 
are the active agents. To trace and discover 
Nature’s experiments in her own grand laboratory 
is a noble work, and we have in the book before 
us many results of such study put before us in 
an interesting manner. The further we investigate 
the origin and design, the why and the wherefore 
of natural things, the larger and grander will be 
our conception of the great Architect of the 
universe. 


HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN. 


Passtne along a row of houses in that pretty 
London suburb, Maida Vale, my eye was caught 
by the above inscription on the door-plate of No, 
33. It was such a pitifully suggestive name, that 
I could not resist the desire to make acquaintance 
with the inmates of such a Home, 

The idea of the Home is to take in children 
certificated as incurable at any age, and keep them 
till they are sixteen, and so eligible for other 
institutions, A list is kept of candidates, who are 
admitted as vacancies occur. I am also told that 
the vacancy is not always caused by death, as 
might naturally be imagined, but that sometimes 
the little patients recover sufficiently to be able to 
go out, Only the week before, two boys had been 
thus happily dismissed, and their places were 
vacant for a short time—very short, without doubt. 
When the Home was first started, imbecile patients 
were admitted; but the effects were unhappy, 
especially on the other poor little sufferers ; so 
now they take in any disease but idiocy, and find 
it a far better plan. 

Asking whether the children are patient, I am 
told that, as a rule, they are wonderfully good 
and submissive ; of course sometimes the pain and 
weariness cause murmuring, but this is the ex- 
ception supposed necessary to the proving of 
every rule. I am assured that there are many 
lessons of patient cheerfulness to be learned in 


watching the poor little ones, on whom the 
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troubles of life have come so early, One thing my 
informant admits: boys are much more trouble- 
some than girls, especially as regards being ami- 
able to one another. A case they had a short 
time since of a sy paralysed up to the neck, and 
yet 80 anxious to be ‘master’ that he managed to 
make all the rest suffer if they did not let him 
take the lead! One wonders what the young 

ntleman would have been if he had had use of 
fimbs as well as tongue. 

Following the matron up a narrow staircase, we 
enter the boys’ ward, or rather nursery, for nothing 
could be less like the ordinary ward of any 
hospital, They do well to call it home, and this 
room was as cosy as any mother could desire for 
her children. The cribs are not placed in rows, but 
so arranged as not to immediately attract attention. 
Yet they are pretty enough, and the red coverlets 
have a cheerful look. The walls are covered with 
pictures of all sorts, The chimney-piece has its 
share of ornaments, Two birds in cages seem to 
be having a good time, and in the corner stands a 
nice piano. So I think all would agree in saying 
that the nursery is pretty well furnished. Friends 
are kind in sending books, which those able to 
read, much enjoy. One of those, who had lately 
been an inmate, was described as voracious in his 
appetite for this amusement. Two of the elder 
boys are employed in mat-making. One, a quiet- 
looking lad of fourteen, is paralysed all but his 
left hand. He has lived most of his life in 
hospitals, and has undergone many terrible opera- 
tions, All he can do towards the mats is to wind 
wool round the frames. His companion, who 
has the use of both hands, finishes off by tying and 
cutting. The younger one has a face so painfully 
like an old man, as to be quite startling, his 
ailment being a peculiar one, what nurses call 
‘glass-bones.’ Nine times the poor little fellow 
has suffered from broken bones; but only once 
during the two years he has been at the Home. 
My companion speaks of him with special affec- 
tion; but he is so highly delicate that it is 
most unlikely he will live to complete his six- 
teenth year. 

At the same table sits a sturdy baby of four 
oy He certainly has no appearance of disease ; 

ut one poor hip is so affected that he cannot 
stand, e does not suffer pain, and amuses 
himself all day and every day by putting skittles 
in and out of their box. My guide says she fears 
they must lose him, but the doctors have come to 
the conclusion that he may be cured hy a course 
of treatment, and so the little man will have to go 
to the hospital. On hearing this, the nurse, a 
comfortable motherly woman, puts her arm round 
the baby in a way that says plainly he should not 
go if she had anything to do with it. The fourth 
child is a boy of seven with a spinal affection 
which —_—_ his sitting still. When first 
admitted he had no power of speech, but now he 
says several words, and tries hard to improve, and 
was, we understand, about to quit the Home. Of 
course it is sad to think of children with such 
a life of suffering before them; but mercifully 
ped live in the present, and are happy in so 

oing. 

Before leaving, my attention was drawn to a 
bright — screen which was being covered with 
pictures, and so renovated, Many of the pictures 


for cutting them carefully out—a combination of 
pleasure and profit. The boys seem — to see 
visitors, and the poor left-handed lad made me a 
most elaborate bow as I retired. 

Down one set of stairs and up another, we come 
to the girls’ room. As soon as the door is opened, 
‘baby’ waddles across to e>mine the new-comer, 
She is a dear child of four, and will soon have to 
leave, being almost cured. When admitted, she 
was so paralysed as to be unable to move herself 
in any way. She soon began to raise herself, and 
now she can get about fast enough, though her 
walk is rather peculiar. She is such a merry 
little thing, they will all miss her, especially as 
she is the only one who can move about much. 
Most of the others remain where they are placed, 
and have very limited powers of locomotion. On 
one side of the fire sits a quiet girl of thirteen, 
whom the others term the ‘mother’ of the ward. 
She is one of the scholars, and is engaged in trying 
to teach one of the younger children to read. On 
the other side the fireplace sits a girl of the same 
age, almost a woman in size, but a baby in mind ; 
in great measure helpless and speechless. She is 
highly delighted with a child’s squeaking toy, and 
makes inarticulate sounds to the nurse to shew 
the rest her treasure. Amongst other little things 
I had brought, was a money-box ; but when asked, 
they all informed me they were already supplied, 
except ‘baby,’ who volunteered the information, 
‘Me tarnt dot un;’ so my box found a tiny 
owner. Those old enough to understand, are 
usually presented with a similar bank when they 
enter. 

This room has two windows looking down on the 
road, where there is considerable traffic, and a good 
deal to amuse. In one window sits a bright-faced 
child terribly deformed, but very proud of being 
the oldest inhabitant. She is also pointed out as 
a capital stocking-mender, and the poor little face 
blushes with pleasure at the compliment. In the 
opposite cot is a shy child of seven. She has been 
in the Home more than two years, and nearly all 
the time has lain on her face, from painful and 
incurable ailments. Though as a rule she is shy, 
a black doll which I have ‘brought quite unlooses 
her tongue, and makes her smiling and cheerful as 
the others. Like the boys, they have many things 
to amuse and interest ; amongst others, a dolls’ 
house, in which they take great pride and pleasure. 
A new doll to be the queen, draws forth expressions 
of satisfaction. They certainly seem loyal in their 
tendencies, ‘queen’ being used in both rooms as 
the highest stretch to which imagination can go. 

The girls were waiting for a kind friend who 
comes every week to teach them to sew, and I am 
told there are some of them clever with their 
needle. They are neatly and brightly dressed, 
and their pinafores are as white as heart could 
wish. The plan of management is the law of 
kindness, tak the most dreadful punishment in- 
flicted is to be put to bed before the time ; but 
this is only resorted to in extreme cases. In the 
summer-time, the children who are well enough 
to bear the fatigue are wheeled about in perambu- 
lators. One capacious vehicle takes three little 
inmates, and in it they enjoy famous rides in the 
Park near at hand. The girls quite share the 


feelings of the boys as regards visitors, and I was 
assured I should be recognised the next time 
I came. 


te very gay, and the children get a penny a dozen 
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As we went down-stairs I noticed some plants 
on a window-ledge which nurse was preparing for 
her children. Asking whether they are fond of 
flowers, the answer is, ‘ Passionately.’ Flowers and 
music are their great delights, In the parlour 
we found a famous scrap-book had been brought 
for each ward, a gift which seemed to give variety 
to the lives of the poor sufferers, 

Good would it be, if Homes similar to that of 
which we write could be so multiplied that each 
little incurable sufferer might be sure of a refuge, 
with all that care and kindness can do to alleviate 
the inevitable suffering. The Home is under the 
patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian, and is well 
worthy of a visit. 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 


In this paper we have brought together a number 
of curious epitaphs gathered from the quiet rest- 
ing-places of the departed. It will be observed 
that several of our examples would furnish ample 
materials in the hands of skilful writers for expan- 
sion into three-volume novels. To make clear 
the allusions contained in the epitaphs and to 
add to the interest of the subject, we shall give 
occasional comments as we go. 

On one of the buttresses on the south side of 
St Mary’s Church, Beverley, is an oval tablet to 
commemorate the fate of two Danish soldiers, who 
during their voyage to Hull, to join the service 
of the Prince of Orange in 1689, quarrelled, and 
having been marched to Beverley, sought, during 
their short visit there, a private meeting to 
settle their difference by the sword. Their melan- 
choly end is recorded in a doggerel epitaph as 
follows : 


* Here two young Danish Souldiers lye, 
The one in quarrell chanc’d to die : 
The other’s by their own Law, 
With Sword was sever’d at one Blow, 

ane the 23rd 
1689. 


In the parish register, the following entries 
occur : 


£1689, December 16: Daniel Stroker, a Danish 
trooper, buried. 

1689, December 23: Johannes Frederick Bellow, 
: oo trooper, beheaded for killing the other, 
uri > 


The story of a long and eventful life is recorded 
on a gravestone in Longnor Churchyard, Stafford- 
shire, as follows : 


‘In Memory of Witt1AmM Brutinaz, who was Born 
in a Corn Field at Fawfield head, in this Parish, 
in the year 1679. At the age of 23 years he enlisted 
into His Majesty’s service under Sir George Rooke, 
and was at the taking of the Fortress of Gibraltar 
in 1704. He afterwards served under the Duke 
ef Marlborough at the ever memorable Battle of 
Ramillies, fought on the 23rd of May, 1706, where 
he was wounded bya musket-shot in the thigh. 
Afterwards returned to his native country, and with 
aor courage defended his sovereign’s rights at 
the Rebellion in 1715 and 1745, He died within the 


space of 150 yards of where he was born, and was 


interred here the 30th January, 1791, aged 112 
years, 

Billeted by death I quartered here remain, 

And when the trumpet sounds I ’ll rise and march 

again.’ 

On a tombstone erected in the churchyard of 
Spofforth, at. the cost of Lord Dundas, the remark- 
able career of John Metcalf, better known as 
‘Blind Jack of Knaresborough,’ is well told : 


‘ Here lies John Metcalf, one whose infant sight 
Felt the dark pressure of an endless night ; 
Yet such the fervour of his dauntless mind, 
His limbs full strung, his spirits unconfined, 
That, long ere yet life’s bolder years began, 
The sightless efforts marked th’ aspiring man ; 
Nor marked in vain—high d his manhood 
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And commerce, travel, both his ardour shared. 

*Twas his a guide’s unerring aid to lend— 

O’er trackless wastes to bid new roads extend ; 

And, when rebellion reared her giant size, 

*Twas his to burn with patriot enterprise ; 

For parting wife and babes @ pang to feel, 

Then welcome danger for his country’s weal. 

Reader, like him, exert thy utmost talent given! 

Reader, like him, adore the bounteous d of 
heaven. 


He died on the 26th of April, 1801, in the 93rd year 
of his age.’ 


A few jottings respecting Metcalf will, we think, 
be read with interest. At the age of six years 
he ‘lost his sight by an attack of small-pox. 
Three years later he joined the boys in their 
bird-nesting exploits, and climbed trees to share 
the plunder. hen he had reached thirteen 
summers he was taught music, and soon became 
a proficient performer ; he also learned to ride and 
swim, and was passionately fond of field-sports, 
At the age of manhood it is said his mind pos- 
sessed a self-dependence rarely enjoyed by those 
who have the perfect use of their faculties ; his 
body was well proportioned to his mind, for 
when twenty-one years of age he was six feet one 
and a half inches in height, strong and robust 
in ‘proportion. At the age of twenty-five he was 
engaged as a musician at te. About this 
time he was frequently employed during the dark 
nights as a guide over the moors and wilds, then 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Knaresborough. 
He was a lover of horse-racing, and often rode 
his own animals. His horses he so tamed that 
when he called them by their respective names 
they came to him, so he was able to find his own 
amongst any number and without trouble. Par- 
ticulars of the marriage of this individual read 
like a romance. A Miss Benson, daughter of an 
innkeeper, reciprocated the affections of our hero ; 
however, the suitor did not please the parents of 
the ‘ fair lady,’ and they selected a Mr Dickinson 
as her future husband. Metcalf hearing that the 
object of his affection was to be married the next 
day to the young man selected by her father, 
hastened to free her by inducing the damsel to 
elope with him. Next day they were made man 
and wife, to the great surprise of all who knew 
them, and to the disappointment of the intended 
son-in-law. To all it was a matter of wonder 
how a handsome woman as any in the country, 
the pride of the place, could link her future with 
‘Blind Jack, and reject many good offers for 
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him. -But the bride set the matter at rest by 
declaring: ‘His actions are so singular, and his 
spirit so manly and enterprising, that I could 
not help it. 

It‘is worthy of note that he was the first to set 
up for the public accommodation of visitors to 
Harrogate a four-wheeled chaise and a one horse- 
chair; these he kept for two seasons. He next 
bought horses and went to the coast for fish, which 
he conveyed to Leeds and Manchester, In 1745, 
when the rebellion broke out in Scotland, he 
joined a regiment of volunteers raised by Colonel 
Thornton, a —— gentleman, for the defence of 
the house of Hanover. Metcalf shared with his 
comrades all the dangers of the campaign, defeated 
at Falkirk, victorious at Culloden. He was the first 
to set up (in 1754) a stage-wagon between York 
and Knaresborough, which he conducted himself 
twice a week in summer, and once a week in 
winter. This employment he followed until he 
commenced contracting for road-making. His 
first contract was for making three miles of road 
between Minskip and Feirensby. He afterwards 
erected bridges and houses, and made hundreds of 
miles of roads in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Derbyshire. He was a dealer in timber and 
hay, of which he measured and calculated the 
solid contents by a peculiar method of his own. 
The hay he always measured with his arms, and 
having learned the height, he could tell the number 
of square yards in the stack, When he went out, 
he always carried with him a stout staff some 
inches taller than himself, which was of great 
service both in his travels and measurements. In 
1778 he lost his wife, after thirty-nine years’ con- 
jugal felicity, in the sixty-first year of her age. 
She was interred at Stockport. Four years later 
he left Lancashire, and settled at the pleasant rural 
village of Spofforth, not far distant from the town 
of his nativity. With a daughter he resided on 
a small farm until he died in 1801. At the time 
of his decease, his descendants were four children, 
twenty grandchildren, and ninety great-grand- 
children. 

In the churchyard of North Wingfield, Derby- 
shire, a gravestone bears the following inscription : 


‘In Memory of THomas, son of JonN and Mary 
Quay, who departed this life December 16th 1724, 
in the 40th year of his age. 

What though no mournful kindred stand 
Around the solemn bier, 

No parents wring the trembling hand, 
Or drop the silent tear. ‘ 


‘ No costly oak adorned with art 
My weary limbs inclose ; 
No friends impart a winding-sheet 
To deck my last repose.’ 


The cause of the foregoing curious epitaph is thus 
amen Thomas Clay was a man of intemperate 
habits, and at the time of his death was indebted 
to the village innkeeper, named Adlington, to 
the amount of twenty pounds, The publican 
resolved to seize the body ; but the parents of the 
deceased carefully kept the door locked until the 
day appointed for the funeral. .As‘’soon as the 
door was opened, Adlington rushed into the house, 
seized the corpse, and placed it on a form in the 
open street in front of the residence of the parents 
of the departed. Clay’s friends refused to dis- 
charge the publican’s account, After the body 


had been exposed for several days, Adlington 
committed it to the ground in a bacon chest. 

_ Another instance of the strange custom of seiz- 
ing and detaining a body for debt, occurs in the 
parish register of Sparsholt, Berkshire : 


‘Memorandum.—The corpse of Jonn MatnHews 
of Fawler was stopt on the Churchway for debt, 
Augt 27th 1689. And having laine there fower days, 
was by Justices warrant buryied in the place to 
prevent annoyances—but about sixe weeks after it 
was by an Order of Sessions taken up and buryed in 
the Churchyard by the wife of the deceased.’ ~ 


Let us turn to a more pleasing theme. Under 
the shadow of the ancient church of Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, is a stone containing a long inscrip- 
tion to the memory of John Dale, barber-surgeon, 
and his two wives, Elizabeth Foljambe and Sarah 
Bloodworth. It ends thus: 


‘Know , that on the 8th of April, in 
the year of grace 1757, the rambling remains of the 
above JoHN Date were, in the 86th yeare of his 
pilgrimage, laid upon his two wives. 


This thing in life might raise some jealousy, 
Here all three lie together lovingly, 

But from embraces here no pleasure flows, 
Alike are here all human joys and woes ; 

Here Sarah’s chiding John no longer hears, 

And old John’s rambling Sarah no more fears; 
A period ’s come to all their toylsome lives, 

The good man’s quiet ; still are both his wives.’ 


Our next epitaph records the death of a fiddler, 
who appears to have been so much attached to 
his wife that upon the day of her death he too 
yielded to the grim tyrant. Of this pair, buried in 
Flixton Churchyard, it may be truly said: ‘In life 
united, and in death not parted.’ The inscription 
is as follows: 


‘To the Memory of Jomy Booru, of Flixton, who 
died 16th March, 1778, aged 43 years; on the same 
day and within a few hours of the death of his wife 
Hannaw, and was buried with him in the same 
grave, leaving seven children behind them. 


Reader, have patience, for a Moment Stay, 
Nor grudge the Tribute of a friendly tear, 
For John, who once made all our Village gay, 
Has taken up his Clay-cold Lodging here. 


Suspended now his fiddle lies asleep 

That once with Musick us’d to charm the Ear, 
Not for his Hannah long reserv’d to weep, 

John yields to Fate with his companion dear. 


So tenderly he loved his dearer part, 
His Fondness could not bear a stay behind ; 
And Death through Kindness seem’d to throw the 
dart 
To ease his sorrow, as he knew his mind. 


In cheerful Labours all their Time they spent, 
Their happy Lives in Length of Da acquir’d ; 

But Hand in Hand to Nature’s God they went, 
And just lay down to sleep when they were tir’d. 


The Relecks of this faithful, honest Pair 
One little Space of Mother Earth contains, 

Let Earth protect them with a Mother’s Care, 
And Constant Verdure grace her for her pains. 


The Pledges of their tender loves remain, 
For seven fine Children bless’d their nuptial 
State. 
Behold them, neighbours! nor behold in vain, 
But heal their Sorrows and their lost Estate’ 


come 
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In explanation of the followin epitagh, which 
is on a stone in St Martin’s Churchyard, Leicester, 
we learn that Fenton was shot by a Frenchman 
on the steps of a public-house in Gallowtree 
Gate, Leicester, where they had been playing to- 
gether, Fenton having won rather largely. After 
a trial, in which it was thought the judge rather 
unfairly used his influence to secure the acquittal 
of the prisoner in the face of the clearest evidence 
of guilt, it is stated the accused was among | 
followed by the brother of the murdered man ti 

opportunity of vengeance presented itself in France, 
and the-supposed murderer was taken by him. 
The stone containing the following inscription was 
not permitted to be age in the churchyard till 
several years after the trial, owing to the reflec- 
tions it contains on the judge : 


‘Enquiring mortal whoe’r thou art, ponder here 
on an incident which highly concerns all the progeny 
of Adam. Near this spot lies the body of Joun 
Fenton, who fell by violence, May 17th 1778, and 
leaves a sad example behind of the incompetency of 
juridical institutions to punish a murderer. He has 
eft behind, to mourn his untimely fate, a mother, 
a widow, and two children. These, but not these 
alone, are greatly injured. Personal security received 
a mortal wound when vengeance was averted from 
his assassin by the sophistical refiners of natural 
justice.’ 


A gravestone in Pudsey Churchyard states that 


‘Beneath this stone lieth the remains of JosEPH 
BLACKBURN, of Pudsey, who departed this life the 
25th day of May, 1826, aged 31 years. 


8 was the stroke that did a) 
Whik took my life away. — 
Oh! reader then for heaven prepare, 
On earth you cannot stay. 

The moon gave light, he took sight, 
Through the top pane I lost my life.’ 


Relating to the foregoing doggerel is a sad history. 
The young man to whose memory the stone 
is erected went a-courting to a house near the 
church ; and in order to speak one evening to his 
lady-love, who was in her chamber, he climbed 
up to the bedroom window and stood with his 
feet on the bottom of the window of the lower 
room, The father of the young lady hearing a 
noise, and seeing a man against the window, took 
a sword and plunged it through a pane into the 
body of the man, doubtless deeming him to be 
arobber. The young fellow died ; hence the line 


Through the top pane I lost my life. 


We shall bring to a close our jottings by a sad 
record of loss of life. On the 19th of August 
1830, six young persons, brothers and sisters, were 
drowned in the river Ouse, Their fate is com- 
memorated in the churchyard of St Lawrence, 
York, by a tablet erected by public subscription. 
It bears the following inscription : 


‘Raised by friendship in memory of four sons and 
two daughters of Joun and ANN ‘hea, of this city, 
viz, Ann Gutruriz Rice, aged 19 years; Exia 
Rice, aged 17; Tuomas Garwoop Ria, aged 18; 
Joun Rice, 16; James Smiru Rice, aged 7, 
and Cuares Rica, aged 6, who were drowned by 
their boat being run down on the river Ouse, near 


Mark the brief story of a summer’s day ! 

At noon, youth, health, and a launch’d away; 

Ere eve, death wreck’d the bark, and quenched 
their light ; 

Their parents’ home was desolate that night ; 

Each pass’d alone that gulph no eye can see ; 

They met next moment in eternity. 

Friend, kinsman, stranger, dost thou ask me where? 

asa right hand, and hope to find them 

ere. 


HEARTS OVERWORKED. 


No organ in the body is so liable to be over. 
worked as the heart. When every other part of 
the body sleeps, it keeps on its perpetual motion. 
Every increased effort or action demands from the 
heart more force. A man runs to catch a train 
and his heart beats audibly. He drinks wine and 
his blood rushes through its reservoir faster than 
ever was intended by nature. His pulse rises 
after each course at dinner. A telegram arrives 
and his heart knocks at his side. And when any 
one of these ‘ excitements’ is over, he is conscious 
of a corresponding depression—a ‘sinking’ or 
‘emptiness, as it is called. The healthy action of 
all the members of our frame depends upon the 
supply of blood received from this central fountain, 
When the heart’s action is arrested, the stomach, 
which requires from it a large supply of blood, 
becomes enfeebled. The brain, also waiting for 
blood, is inactive. The heart is a very willing 
member ; but if it be made to fetch and carry 
incessantly—if it be ‘ ow upon,’ as the unselfish 
member of a family often is, it undergoes a dis- 
organisation which is equivalent to its rupture. 
And this disorganisation begins too often now-a- 
days in the hearts of very young children. Parents 
know that if their sons are to succeed at any of 
those competitive examinations which have now 
become so exigent, high-pressure is employed. 
Hence, young persons are stimulated to over- 
work by rewards and punishments. The sight 
of a clever boy who is being trained for com- 
petition is truly a sad one, These precocious 
coached-up children are never well. Their mental 
excitement keeps up a flush, which, like the ex- 
citement caused by strong drink in older children, 
looks like health, but has no relation to it. In 
a word, the intemperance of education is over- 
straining and breaking their young hearts. 

If in the school-room some young hearts are 
broken from mental strain, in the playground and in 
the gymnasium others succumb to physical strain. 
‘It is no object of mine, says Dr Richardson, 
‘to underrate the advantages of physical exercise 
for the young; but I can scarcely overrate the 
dangers of those fierce competitive exercises which 
the world in general seems determined to applaud. 
I had the opportunity once in my life of living 
near a great trainer, himself a champion rower. 
He was a patient of mine, suffering from the 
very form of induced heart-disease of which I am 
now speaking, and he gave me ample means of 
studying the conditions of many of those whom he 
trained both for running and for rowing. I found 
occasion, certainly, to admire the physique to 
which his trained men were brought ; the strength 
of muscle they attained, the force of their heart ; 
but the admiration was qualified by the stern fact 
of the results.’ 


York, August 19th 1830. 


The symptoms of failure of the heart from over- 
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work are unusual restlessness and _ irritability. 
Sleepless nights are followed by an inability to 
igest a proper amount of food; and meals, which 
have probably been taken at irregular intervals 
and in haste, become objectionable. Stimulants 
are now resorted to ; but these nourish a working- 
man as little as a whip nourishes a horse, They 
give him an exciting fillip ; but the best medical 
men tell us that in nine quarts of alcohol there is 
Jess nourishment than could be put on the blade 
ofa table-knife, The patient—for he is a patient 
by this time—is conscious of a debility which he 
cannot shake off, and sleep now, even if it come, 
does not refresh. Occasionally, as the man is 
ursuing some common avocation, he is struck 
with the fact that thoughts are not at the moment 
as clear to him as they ought to be. He forgets 
names and events that are quite familiar ; or he is 
seized for a moment with a sudden unconsciousness 
and tendency to fall. ‘When we sit writing or 
reading or working by gas-light, and the gas 
suddenly goes down and flickers, we say “The 
ressure is off atthe main.” Just so in a man who 
in declining health suddenly loses consciousness, 
when his mind flickers: then, in his organism, the 
ressure is off at the main ; that is, the column of 
Blood which should be persistently passing from 
his heart to his brain is for the moment not 
travelling with its due force, to vitalise and illu- 
minate the intellectual chamber.’ 

But indeed it is not by overwork so much as 
by worry and anxiety that our hearts are dis- 
organised, ‘ Laborious mental exercise is healthy, 
unless it be made anxious by necessary or unne- 
cessary difficulties. Regular mental labour is best 
carried on by introducing into it some variety. 
New work gives time for repair better than 
attempt at complete rest, since the active mind 
finds it impossible to evade its particular work 
unless its activity be diverted into some new 
channel,’ Business and professional men wear out 
their hearts by acquiring habits of express-train- 
haste, which a little attention to method would 
render unnecessary. 

We speak now of the heart-breaking effect of 
passion ; and first of anger. A man is said to be 
‘red’ or ‘white’ with rage. In using these ex- 
pressions we are physiologically speaking of the 
nervous condition of the minute circulation of the 
man’s blood. ‘Red’ rage means partial paralysis 
of minute blood-vessels ; and ‘white’ rage means 
temporary suspension of the action of the prime 
mover of the circulation itself. But such dis- 
turbances cannot often be produced without the 
occurrence of permanent organic evils of the vital 
organs, especially of the heart and of the brain. 
One striking example is given by Dr Richardson 
in the case of a member of his own profession. 
‘This gentleman told me that an original irrita- 
bility of temper was permitted, by want of due 
control, to pass into a disposition of almost per- 
sistent or chronic anger, so that every trifle in 
his way was a cause of unwarrantable irritation. 
Sometimes his anger was so vehement that all 
about him were alarmed for him even more than 
for themselves ; and when the attack was over, 
there were hours of sorrow and regret in private, 
which were as exhausting as the previous rage. 
In the midst of one of these outbreaks: of short 
severe madness, he suddenly felt, to use his own 
expression, as if his “ heart were lost.” He reeled 


under the impression, was nauseated and faint; 
then recovering, he put his hand to his wrist, and 
discovered an intermittent action of his heart as 
the cause of his faintness, He never completely 
rallied from that shock; and to the day of his 
death, ten years latet, he was never free from the 
intermittency. “I am broken-hearted,” he would 
say, “ physically broken-hearted.” And so he was; 
but the knowledge of the broken heart tempered 
marvellously his passion, and saved him many 
years of a really useful life. He died ultimately 
from an acute febrile disorder.’ 

Envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness exercise 
almost as destructive an influence on a man’s 
physical nature, and particularly upon his heart, 
as they do upon his moral character. To say 
that sorrows ‘grieve the heart’ is more than a 
metaphor. Cromwell hears his son is dead, and 
‘It went clean to my heart, that did, is his physio- 
logically correct description of his experience. 
When Hamlet thinks of the ‘wicked speed’ with 
which his mother married his father’s murderer, 
indignation forces from him the words, ‘ But 
break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue.’ Per- 
manent intermittency of the heart is often induced 
by a single sudden terror. Whenever, from undue 
excitement of any kind, the passions are permitted 
to overrule the reason, the result is disease : the 
heart empties itself into the brain; the brain 
is stricken, and both are ruined. 

Wine is commonly said to ‘make glad the 
heart ;’? but such hilarity is short-lived ; and it 
would seem from the latest discoveries of science, 
that the drunkard is even physically a_heart- 
broken man. The heart is nothing more than 
a force-pump to keep up the circulation of the 
blood. The pulse indicates the beats or strokes 
of the pump. If the beats be more than seventy 
per minute in a middle-aged person, something is 
wrong ; there has been some kind of over-stimulus. 
The use of alcohol increases the number of beats, 
just as a violent fire makes a kettle boil over. 
This over-action of the heart is a terrible enemy 
to good health. It is killing by inches. The fact, 
however, only breaks on people when the mischief 
is far advanced, and past remedy. Our counsel 
to habitual imbibers of alcohol is, ‘Look to your 
wf for on the proper working of the heart 
ength of days in a great measure depends. The 
throbbing of the heart is a criterion and guide 
which all can understand. 

These few illustrations shew us that if we would 
keep our hearts whole we must cultivate that self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control that 
‘alone lead life to sovereign power.’ Did we know 
ourselves and our real capacities, we would not 
break our hearts working and worrying to attain 
objects which have been placed beyond our reach. 
Rather we would be wisely ambitious of serving 
our generation in that way and in that place to 
which our powers and circumstances point. The 
fretful stir—unprofitable that wears out life— 
generally arises from false ambition striving after 
impossibilities, which by reason of self-ignorance 
are not perceived to be such. And surely if 
a man will rightly value and reverence himself, 
he will be content to well use the one talent that 
has been intrusted to him, rather than make him- 
self miserable and ruin his health in competing 
with those who have received five or ten talents. 
It is well to ‘scorn delights and live laborious 
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days ;’ but the energy of which we in these islands 
are rightly proud is too much developed when com- 
petition breaks our hearts, and when for the sake 
of getting on we throw away life itself. Speaking 
of the Arabs, in his book ohammed and Moham- 
medanism, Mr R. Bosworth Smith makes the 
following not unnatural reflection : ‘It is surely 
a relief to turn, if only for a moment, to the 
supreme contentment of an Arab with his lot, to 
his carelessness of the future, to his ineffable 
dignity of repose from the feverish activity, the 
constant straining after an ideal which can never 
be satisfied, the “life at high-pressure,” which is 
the characteristic of the more active but hardly 
the more highly gi races of the West. It is 
not that the Arab lacks the intelligence or the 
power to change his condition—he does not wish, 
or rather he wishes not, todo so.” Knowing well 
that the ‘ pains and penalties of idleness’ are even 

than those of overwork and anxiety, we 
warn the indolent not to lay the flattering unction 
contained in the foregoing words, to their souls, 
They are quoted for the sake of those whose 
danger lies in an opposite direction. 


AMINA THE OLD AYAH. 


Her original name was Sidhlingawa. She was a 
Hindu by birth ; and her Canarese parents, natives 
of Kolhar in the Beejapoor district, belonged to 
the sect known as Lingaits, who are worshippers 
exclusively of Shiva, the second person of the 
Hindu triad. Like all Hindus, she was married 
in childhood, but to a well-to-do farmer, some- 
what advanced in years, the childless wife of 
whose youth was still alive. Her condition was 
not a happy one. She was an eyesore to her 
husband’s first wife, who having the domestic 
management of the family under her control, sub- 
jected Sidhlingawa to every species of indignity. 
Although still little more than a child, with very 
little assistance, the grinding of corn (by means of 
a hand-mill) and supplying of water for house- 
hold purposes, the sweeping and cleansing the 
rather extensive dwelling, the scouring of cook- 
ing utensils and preparation of food for the 
inmates, nearly all fell to her share, She was 
indeed compelled to be the household drudge. At 
the age of fourteen she became a mother; and 
that circumstance to a certain extent entitled her 
to some consideration from her husband, whose 
object in marrying her was simply to have a son 
who would perpetuate his memory. This consider- 
ation was shewn by him in providing her with 
superior articles of dress and additional jewellery ; 
but these, as well as her child, who was a son, had 
the effect of making her more hateful in the eyes 
of the jealous mistress of the house. 

During her girlhood she tamely submitted to 
this woman’s overbearing treatment; but as she 
grew older, her spirit began to rebel, and the 
neighbours with whom she daily conversed on 
her way to and from the village stream, whither 
she had to go for water, were not slow to inten- 
sify her feelings of discontent. Suffice it to say, 
that at the age of seventeen, in consequence 


of the repeated solicitations and misrepresenta- 
tions of a wily old dame who was hired for the 
purpose, she was in a hasty moment, while smart- 
ing under some fresh act of tyranny, induced to 
leave her home and child and elope with a man 
who at the time was employed on the revenue 
collections of the district. She had never had any 
conversation with him, nor did she for certain 
know him by sight; but he had often waylaid 
her on her errands to the river, and struck by her 
superior looks, he determined by the allurements 
of wealth and ease, if possible to obtain possession 
of her. 

After the elopement, her husband made diligent 
search for her in the surrounding villages ; but 
care had been taken to convey her to such a dis- 
tance as precluded the possibility of the where- 
abouts being traced. After a time he gave up 
the hopeless search, and concluded that she had 
been carried away by the current of the river ; for 
the last time she was seen she was going thither, 
for the purpose of washing some clothes, To 
her horror the poor creature found, when she 
arrived at her destination, that she had not only 
been decoyed away to the dwelling of a flesh- 
eating Mohammedan (the Lingaits are vege- 
tarians), a man of no caste, and not particularly 
well off ; but had again to take up the very position 
she had so longed to escape from. The Moham- 
medan in short had also a first wife. But this was 
not all; as the wife of a Lingait, she had been 
free to leave the house and go wherever domestic 
business called her; but as the inmate of the 
household of a Mohammedan, she became as it 
were a prisoner. She must not cross the threshold 
of the door ; she was in fact a purdawali, a screened 
woman ; no stranger’s eye must look upon her. 
Her chagrin can be imagined, but scarcely de- 
scribed. She wept tears of anguish ; for days she 
refused food ; and at times, when she thought of 
her baby which she had left behind, she would, 
had she possessed the means, have destroyed her- 
self, Escape occurred to her; but whither was 
she to go? To retrace her steps was out of the 
question; her husband could not receive her 
back ; and the consequence to her would have 
been serious; certain disgrace, possibly death. 
After a time she submitted to her fate, and be- 
came a Mohammedan. A ceremony of marriage 
was performed by the Kazee, and her name 
changed to Amina. 

Twenty years have gone by, and after various 
wanderings in Marathi-speaking districts with the 
man for whom she had left home and friends, we 
found her with him and his first wife at a town 
called Indapoor, eighty miles to the east of Poonah. 
Like most Indian women, she has become prema- 
turely old ; her attractions have faded, and the 
necessity for carrying out the strict rules of 
zenana life have in her case at least passed 
away. An Englishman, the only one, and his 
wife are residing at Indapoor, and they are in 
want of an ayah (a nurse) for their child 
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Amina’s husband hears of the place, and reduced 
in circumstances, proposes to her to apply for it. 
She is accepted, and takes up her abode in the 
Englishman’s family. She found it strange at 
first; but in time prefers the change to any- 
thing she has amber experienced, and before 
Jong, freely acknowledges that she has at last 
found peace. Her antecedents did not transpire 
for some time; but nothing in either word or 
deed indicated that she had been the subject of 
such an untoward event as that which had 
occurred to her in early life. Her conduct in- 
variably manifested that a gentle and subdued 
spirit ruled within. 

Ten years more have rolled on, and the Eng- 
lishman is encamped. at Bagulcote, a large market- 
town not far from Kolhar, the people of which 
place visit it for the purposes of traffic. Old 
Amina is still nurse in his family ; and her 
womanly affection for young folks has long since 
been brought into active play by attending to 
the number of children that have been born 
since she joined it. She once more hears her 
mother-tongue, and her youthful memories revive. 
She is curious to know if her son is living; and 
she makes inquiries among the visitors from 
Kolhar concerning her people, — conceal- 
ing her identity with one of whom the elderly 

ple of Kolhar still speak with bitterness, for 

er husband’s theory of her disappearance was not 
accepted by them at the time she left her home 
and child. She ascertains that many of her youth- 
ful acquaintances are dead, and among them her 
husband and his first wife have passed away ; but 
to the joy of her heart, she is told that the infant 
she deserted long ago has grown to be a man— 
that her son is alive and well; that he is in a 
prosperous condition, and holds a respectable 
standing in the village. With tearful eyes she 
reveals the fact to her mistress, and expresses her 
intense longing to see him. He is sent for, and 
the fact of his mother’s existence disclosed to him. 
He also is intensely desirous of seeing her, and 
they are introduced to each other’s presence. The 
resemblance between the two is very remarkable. 
They silently eye each other for a moment; and 
then, as if by natural instinct, the son, with true 
Hindu feeling (the Hindu’s reverence for his 
mother is second only to that he pays the Deity. 
‘Tean get all I want in the world ; but a mother 
once gone can never be replaced,’ is a well-known 
saying among them), throws himself at his mother’s 
feet, embraces and lays his uncovered head upon 
them. The scene is most affecting. She raises 
him, and they sit opposite to each other speecli- 
less; their hearts too full for utterance. 

He has learned from other sources how his 
mother had been ill-treated; he himself had ex- 
perienced much of the same treatment from the 
Jealousy and overbearing nature of the woman 
who should have been a mother to him in his 
boyhood, and he is ready to make every allow- 
ance for his erring parent. He is not enlightened 
as to the caste of the man with whom she had 
eloped, nor of the way in which she has lived 
since, and he takes her home, cherishing the kone 
that some atonement being made, she will be 
readmitted to social rights and caste privileges. 
In vain. Although the Lingaits are on the whole 
more liberal than other Hindu castes, they will 
ave nothing to do with the old woman. She 
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must remain an outcast for ever; no atone- 
ment can cleanse her. The only concession the 
caste will make is to allow her to live in a 
detached portion of her son’s dwelling. She 
must not eat, drink, or have free intercourse with 
him, his wife, or children. They submit ; and she 
remains on the premises of her son till the day of 
her death. 

But now comes the sorest trial to the feelings of 
this dutiful son. The people of his caste refuse to 

erform her funeral rites; and if he even desired 
it, the Mohammedans of the village would object 
to inter her in their cemetery. His only alter- 
native is to give her remains over to outcasts to 
be buried like a dog. The idea is revolting to 
him, and he is at his wits’ end how to act. 
Besides, the climate demands instant decision. 
The sacred stream of the mighty Krishna is flow- 
ing close by, and it has been for ages the ambition 
of many to be borne down its waters after death. 
It leads to future bliss. His mind is made up. 
He wraps the dead body of his mother in a sheet, 
and unassisted, in the silence of the night, conveys 
it to the river. The watchman of the village is 
the only witness of what is transpiring; but he 
offers no obstacle ; he rather approves the son’s 
devotion. Arrived at the river, he wades with 
his sacred burden as far into the stream as he can 
safely go, and then consigns it to the current, 
which is flowing majestically along. The dif- 
ficulty is solved. But in acting thus, he had trans- 
gressed the rules which forbid contact with the 
corpse of one of another caste, how much more 
with that of an outcast; and under ordinary 
circumstances, he would have been subjected to 
degrading and heavy penalties ; but it was remem- 
bered that the outcast in question was his mother. 
The feelings of humanity triumphed over the 
dictates of superstition, and all that was de- 
manded, by way of satisfying the sticklers for 
external purity, was a slight atonement and a 
feast to the priests. 

Thus ended the career of poor old Amina, who 
may be looked upon as the victim of an unnatural 
state of society. The closing particulars of her 
melancholy story were communicated to her old 
master by her dutiful son, 


USES OF THE HORSE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The following is an extract from the letter 
of a lady residing at Buenos Ayres. 

‘You see that we are now at Mercedes. On our 
way out we noticed, from the railway station, a 
great number of horses ; not grazing, as they may 
be seen anywhere, nor trying to run races with 
the train, as they may be seen any day, but with 
an important business-like look about them, There 
were a few Guachos standing with them, who also 
appeared to have something to do, which is an 
unusual thing with the natives, who seem always 
as if they had never done anything and never 
intended to do anything. In reply to our inquiry, 
we were told that the horses had just been 
thrashing ; that the sheaves of corn are put into 
an inclosed place like a pen, and the wildest 
come-at-able saad are driven in, and lashed to 
make them kick and jump—and so the wheat 
is thrashed. 

“The horse,” says Mavor’s Spelling-book, “ is 
a very useful animal ;” but surely none but the 
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Guachos know its value. When the milkman 
comes in the morning and is asked for the butter, 
ordered, he will perhaps say that he has not 
made it yet. Back he clambers on his horse, 
where he sits surrounded by milk-cans, and on 
he trots. Presently he dismounts, opens his cans, 
skims the butter off the top of each, puts it into 
a cloth, mounts again, and trots about selling 
his milk as he goes along. After a few hours 
he returns and hands in the butter ; and not bad 
butter either when it is salted and settled up. 

‘This primitive mode of churning may remind 
some old-Indians of that practised by the “bearers” 
in the now almost forgotten days of palanquin 
travelling. They would before starting fasten a 
large-mouthed bottle, three parts full of cream 
to the pole of the palanquin, the perpetual 
jolting of which through the night’s journey 
sufficed to convert it into butter for the Sahib’s 
breakfast.’ 


LOST EILEEN. 
2 


Sort lights may swathe the castle tower, 
O’er purple hills the dawn may break ; 
Dark eves may shadow Eileen’s bower, 
And night its dusky pinions shake ; 

The bell may beat what hour it will, 

Or hang in silence hushed and still, 

But by the sea, or by the shore, 

The dark-browed maid is seen no more. 


Il. 


When gloaming last engloomed the land, 
And vapours gathering dimly swept 
The ridges of the dark ribbed sand, 
And where the latest sun-glow slept, 
Ere yet the silver moon had shewn, 

Or o’er the wave her light was thrown, 
Beside the ocean old and gray, 

Sweet Eileen bent her lonely way. 


III. 


So still! The wind was all too weak 
To lift the wimple from her breast, 
Or toss the curl upon her cheek, 

But died away in tones of rest. 

So still! No other sound awoke, 
Save when a quivering billow broke 
About the cliff—or, faintly hailed— 
Her solitude the curlew wailed. 


Iv. 
So still! But list—for as a beam 
Of silver moonlight slanteth through 
Deep-foliaged dells, a sudden stream 
Of saddest sweetest music, new 
With echoes of the sobbing blast, 
Across the listening waters past, 
Now fell away, now rose again 
Like gushes of the summer rain. 


v. 


A shallop through the mist appeared, 
Cleaving the dark in noiseless flight, 
And on the prow, as still she neared, 
There hung a soft and starry light ; 
A shallop swift—nor oar nor sail 
Broke crystal wave or kissed the gale, 
Nor lacketh them, the path to win 
Soul-moved by one who sate therein. 


vi. 


Now by that wild uncertain gleam, 
Maid Eileen saw a vision bright, 

With bated breath, as when a dream 
Arises on the brain by night— 

The spirit of the mystic bark 

That oarless cleft the odorous dark, 

A youth with darkly floating hair, 
And eyes that glowed with lustre rare. 


Vit. 


Close to his heart a harp he held 

Of chastely burnished Indian gold, 

That, by his fingers moist compelled, 

A weirdly woven music rolled, 

A strain where lingered strangely blent 
All notes of awe and wonderment, 

Like those sweet subtle thoughts that start 
At twilight through a poet’s heart. 


VIII. 


* Soft-bosomed maiden, o’er the main 
My palace halls are gleaming white; 
Full many an emerald they contain, 
And diamond and chrysolite. 

And there are domes of milky pearl, 
And thrones of sapphire, gates of beryl ; 
And to the portals, wrought of gold, 
The tribute of the sea is rolled. 


Ix. 


*Soft banners of the crimson even 
Hang grandly in the hyaline, 

White creamy waves to foam are driven 
Round islands nestled in the brine. 
Endusked by bloss’my greenery, 

Those purple islets peaceful lie, 

And scented breezes upward run 

Like incense to the golden sun. 


x. 


* For thee, when gloaming mists were weft 
Across the gray face of the sea, 

The glory of those halls I left, 

The glory of those isles for thee— 

My heart was tingling all aflame, 

I could not rest me till I came, 

And if with me thou wilt not go, 

Alas! Thou workest bitter woe.’ 


xi. 


Like netted sunbeams softly fleeing 

To sleep upon the violet’s breast, 

Into the maiden’s inmost being 

The magic of those strains hath pressed. 
A touch of hand, a breathless kiss, 

The mortal maiden seals her his ; 

A parting look, a flashing oar, 

Sweet Eileen will be seen no more, 


XII. 


The purple-vestured dawn may break 

Once more across the restless main, 

Across the meadows she may shake 

Soft falling dews in pearly rain. 

The glowing hues of eve may burn, 

And twilight lift its darkling urn, 

But by the sea, or by the shore, 

The dark-browed maid is seen no more. 
Belfast. Gzo. L. Moore. 
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